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BIOGRAPHY OF SOME OF THE 
CONSPIRATORS. | 


THISTLEWOOD. 

ARTHUR THISTLEWOOD was one of 

the sons of the late Mr.Jobn Thistle- | 

wood, of Tupholme, a village ahout | 

twelve miles distant from Lincoln. | 
His father was a respectable farmer 

and land-surveyor, and for many | 

years rented a considerable farm, | 

under R. Vyner, Esq. Arthur was | 

not educated for the profession of | 

medicine, as some of the newspapers 

| 

| 

| 

| 





have stated. He had a brother, who 
was apprenticed to a surgeon of Ne- 
wark, but Arthur was intended by 
his father for a land-surveyor. From 
very early life, however, he mani- 
fested idle and unsettled habits, and 
was a burden to his friends. Upon | 
the raising of the Supplementary | 
Militia, during the last war, he ob- | 
tained throuzh the interest of his fa- | 
mily,alieutenant’s commissioninthe | 
Third or Supplementary Regiment of 
Lincolnshire Militia, commanded by 
the father of the late Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire. He was then rathera 
handsome man, and obtained intro- 
duction into better society than he 
had before seen. Shortly after enter- 
ing into the militia, he besciged with 
great assiduity, and finally won, the 
heart of a lady, some years older | 
than himself, of the name of Worsley, 
residing upon the Corn-hill, in Lin- | 
coln, and obtained with her a for- 
tune of at least 30,0001. When he 
was united to her, he believed the 
money would be at her own disposal 
when she came of age; buthe found | 
that it was settled upon her in such 
amanner that the interest was only 
for her use during life, and the prin- 
cipal reverted to her relations at hes 
decease ; so that after Thistlewood 
had been married sixteen months, 
his wife dying in child-birth, he was 
left almost without a shilling of her 
property. After his wife’s death 
he came to London, and formed an 
acquaintance with a number of 
young military officers, and was 
speedily introduced into all the allur- 
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ing vices and dissipation of the me- 
tropolis, where he gave loose to his 
passion for intrigue and gaming. On 
one night he was filched by a noto- 
rious black leg, and some of his com- 
panious, at one of the hells in the 
neighbourhood of St. James’s, of two 
thousand pounds. 

His money being nearly all gone, 
in a fitof despair, without having 
obtained a passport, he took pas- 
sage on board a packet to France. 

Thistlewood’s evil genius followed 
him still, for the moment he set his 
foot on the French shores, he was, 
for having no passport, sent by the 
Police to a dungeon, where hé re- 
mained a considerable time before 
he obtained his liberation. The cause 
of Thistlewood’s long confinement 
was his conduct whenin gaol. He 
nad always expressed himself a 
heter of oppressiun and injustice, An 
Englishman, named Hecely, was ar- 
rested without a passport, and con- 
veyed to the same prison where 
Thistlewood was confined. Upon 
Thistlewood aud Heely receiving 
orders from Paris for their libera- 
tion, Heely used some insulting lan- 


| guage to the oflicer who brought 


him to prison; the oflicer struck him 
with a cane, and Thistlewood knock- 


| ed him down with his clenched fist. 


In consequence of this outrage, they 


|} were thrown again into close con- 


finement, and lay there for several 
weeks before they were able to ob- 
tain their tinal liberation. Thistle- 
wood then, having obtained a pass- 
port,went to Paris ; he had suflicient 
knowledge of the French language 
to be able to converse. He entered 
the French service, and was present 
during the pe tpetration of number- 
less atrocities by the French troops. 
Although he wasa man of but inferior 
telent,yethe had considerable know- 
ledge of military tactics; he was also 
an excellent swordsman, and was al- 
ways fearless of death. He served in 
a regiment of French grcenadiers,and 
was at the battle of Zurich. After a 
variety of adventuresin France, and 


| on different parts of the Continent. 
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he returned ,tp, England, and be 
came possessed of a considerable 
estate, by the death of a relation; 
which he subsequently sold to a 
gentleman gt Durham for 10,0001. 
He felt inclined to settle himsclf, and 
courteds:Miss Wilkinson, of Hora- 
castlg.j,/The gentiemen to wiiom he 
sold his estate, instead of paying 
him the money, gave him an 2unuity 
bond, agrecing to pay him 8501. per 
annumfora number oflives. In eigh- 
teen months the gentleman becawe a 
bankrupt, andThistlewood’s finances 
were ata lowebb. We forgot to men- 
tion, that Thistlewood, when robbed 
of hismoneyby-——-, commence legal 
proceedings to recover the amount ; 
but owing to some informality in 
the pleadings, he did not recover, 
and soon after —— and the others 
who had pigesned him fled the king- 
dom, Thistlewood’s father and bro- 
ther, both of whom are respectable 
farmers in the neighbourhood 
Horncastle, assisted him to take a 
farm: he continned to occupy it, 
till he found he was losing annually 
a considerable sum, farming pro- 
duce being very low ; he then part- 
ed with it, and came with his pre- 
sent wife and son to London, and 
formed an acquaintance with the 
Spenceans. The Evans’s were his 
constant companions, and he took 
young Evans to France, and paid 
all expenses for near twelve months. 
His convection with the elder Wat- 
son, and the * Stocking Plot,” are 
too recent and generally known to re- 
quire detail. He was forty-six years 
of age at the time of his execution. 


BRUNT. 

John Thomas Brunt was born in 
Union-strect, London. His father 
was a tailor; he apprenticed his 
only son, John Thomas, when four- 
teen years old, to Mr. Brookes, till 
he attained the age of eighteen, 
when his father dying, his mother 
purchased the remainder of his 
time, and his indentures were given 
up to her, and he supported his mo- 
ther for some years by his labour. 
At the age of twenty-one, he arti- 
cled himself to learn the boot-closing, 
and in a short time became an ex- 
cellent workmen. A prize-boot in 
the shop of a tradesman in the 
Strand was made by him, When he 


of 
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was twenty-three years of age he 
married a respectable young wo- 
man, named Welch. On the Ist of 
May, 1806, she brought him a boy, 
who is now living with his mother, 
He was fourteen years old on the 
day his unfortunate father suffered 
the sentence of thelaw. Brunt was 
thirty-eight years of age. 

The following lines were written 
by him in the Tower, upon the Se- 
cretary of State sending a letter in 
answer to one written by the Major, 
that the alleged traitors were not 
to be allowed knives or forks, and 
only to be allowed to walk on the 
leads an hour each day :— 


* The Home Department's Secretarie, 
His orders they would make you stare 
An bour a day allowed to walk, 

But mind you neither wink nor talk! 
For these are cifts of human reason, 
And you are adepts in high tieason ; 
No bigger rogues on earth there be « n, 
For so says Edwards the espione! 

Let them eat and drink and sleep, 
But knives and forks pray from them heep, 
As they'll commit assassination ; 

The rogues would overturn the nation !” 


At the bottom of the above lines 
were written the following couplets: 


In medes of faith let graceless zealots tight, 
He can't be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
** Life’s but a jest, and ali thing shew it, 
1 thought so once, but now I know it '” 

“ J.T. Brant, Tower of London,” 


WILLIAM DAVIDSON, 


He was born in the year 1786, at 
Kingston, in Jamaica. His father 
was Mr. Attorney-General Davidson, 
aman of considerable legal know- 
ledge and talent. William was his 
second son, He was sent to Europe 
when very young to receive an edu- 
cation suitable to the rank of his fa- 
thers His mother was a native of 
the West Indies, a woman of colour. 
William was sent to Edinburgh to 
be’ cducated. Having learned the 
lirst radiments of education, he was 
sent to the academy of Dr. —~—- 
where he studied mathematics. Hav- 
ing left school, he went to his father's 
agent, near Liverpool, and after 
some time he was apprenticed to an 
attorney, at Liverpool, at whose of- 
fice he remained near three years, 
when he became tired of contine- 
ment. He had for some time felt 
great inclination to go to sea, and 
the captain of a vessel, to whom he 
disclosed his wishes, teok him out 
as his clerk. Without taking leave 
of the gentleman to whom he was 
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atticled, he entered on board, but } 
soon after the vessel had left the | 
port, he was compelled by the cap- 
tain to perform duty. On the voy- | 
age a king’s ship impressed David- 
son and many of the crew. He ar- | 
rived in England about six months 
afterwards, and wrote to his father’s | 
friend a supplicatory letter, who | 
sent for him, and, at his own desire, 
apprenticed him to a cabinet-maker, 
in Liverpool. Davidson was a per- 
sonable young map, and was upon 
the point of marriage to the daugh- 
ter of a tradesman at Liverpool, but 
her friends prevented the match. 
Davidson being disappointed, deter- 
mined to visit his relatives in Ja- 
maica, and took a passage on board 
a West Indiaman, but was again 
impressed into the king’s service. 

He took the first opportunity of | 
ruuning away on the ship’s arvi- 
val in port, and got work at his 
trade as a journeyman. About 
twelve months after, his mother al- | 
lowed him two guineas per week, 
which was paid him through her 
agent. Davidson was employed by 
Mr. Bullock, a cabinet-maker, at 
Litchfield, and was enable to get 
three or four guineas a week. He 
was chiefly employed in fitting up 
the houses of noblemen and gentle- 
meninthe neighbourhood. By some 
accident he met a young lady of the 
name of Salt, at Litchfield, only 
sixteen years of age, and who im- 
bibed a strong regard for him, and 
allowed him to visither. She had 
at her own disposal when of age 





70001. She communicated to her 
mother her passion for Davidson, 
who objected to it; but finding no- 
thing could wean her from her at- 
tachment, she allowed him to visit 
her daughter. He frequently paid 
visits unknown to the old gentle- 
man: the latter, however, obtained 
information of these interviews, laid 
wait fur him, and as he entered the 
sarden one evening, he fired a pis- 
tol at his head, the ball of which 
passed through his hat, and he was 
taken before a magistrate, charged 
with attempting to commit a rob- 
bery ; but upon his stating the fact 
that he was courting the daughter 
with the privity of Mrs. Salt, he was 
Set at liberty, and Mr. S. committed 
to prison for shooting at him. 


While Mr, Salt was in prison, he 


| sent for Davidson, and promised 
| him his caughter, if he would not 


prosecute him. Davidson did not 
appear against him, and he was set 
at liberty. Mr. Salt afterwards, to 
evade the pledge he had given, told 
Davidson that he would not object 
if he would wait till she was of age. 
Davidson communicated to Miss 
Salt the wish of her father, who re- 
plied, “* You know my sentiments 
now: I cannot say, if I remain sin- 
gle till Iam of age, what they may 
be then ;” and expressed herself an- 
gry that he should agree to her fa- 
ther’s proposal. He had previously 
written to his mother, and informed 
her of his intended union, and she 
had remitted 12001. to a banking 
house in London, and placed it at 
his disposal. 

Miss Salt was sent by her father 
to see a relative in a distant part 
of the country, and before she had 
been many months there, she married 
another suitor. 

Davidson upon hearing this took 
some poison, but had not swallowed 
it long before he communicated to a 
friend the rash act, when the other 
procured a powerful antidote, which 
destroyed the effect in a great de- 
gree, though he was unwell for a 
considerable time after. When he 
recovered he left the place, and with 
the money his mother had sent him 
he entered into an extensive busi- 
ness near Birmingham ; but being, 
from the disappointment in his mar- 
riage, unsettled in his mind, he did 
not attend to his business, and ina 
short time the whole of his money 
was expended. 

Previous to his acquaintance with 
Miss Salt, he was employed by Lord 
Harrowby to fit up his house, aad 
had frequent conversations with the 
Noble Lord upon the plan of de- 
corating the interior of the mansion. 

After his failure in business he 
came to London, and was employed 
as a journeyman by a Mr. Cox, a ca~ 
binet-maker, in the Haymarket ; and 
subsequently by a Mr. Whitfield, in 
the same line. About four yeara 
ago he entered into business for 
himself at Walworth, and then mar- 
ried a Mrs. Lane, a widow, with 
four children. He was then a vio- 
lent Arminian, and attended regu- 





Jarly at Walworth chapel, and ap- 
peared to be doing well. At leagth 
trade fell off, and he removed to 
London. 

He had known Harrison (one of 
the transported conspirators) for 
several years provious to that time, 
and by him he was introduced to 
Thistlewood, and by the latter to 
Edwards, the spy. Edwards fre- 
quently called upon him at his lodg- 
ings during the getting up of the 
Cato-street plot, and was,for several 
weeks before, his and Thistlewood's 
constant companion. He break- 
fasted with Davidson on the morn- 
ing before, the Cato-street plot was 
discovered, On Sunday night, when 
Davidson parted, for the last time, 
with his wife, he expressed himself 
very strongly against Lord Sid- 
mouth’s conduct, in refusing his 
children to be allowed to take leave 
of him before his execution. After 
he had kissed her, he said, “* If I 
should betray a weakness when I 
come to the scaffold, I hope the 
world will not attribute it to cow- 
ardice, but to my intense feelings 
for you and my dearchildren. Fare- 
well! Pray that God will take mercy 
on me, and receive my soul.” This 
unfortunate woman is now left with 
six children—four by her former 
husband, and two by Davidson, 
both under fcur years of age. 


TIDD. 


Richard Tidd was born at Grant- 
ham, in Lincolnshire. His age, at 
the time of his execution, was forty- 
five. He was apprenticed to Mr. 
Cante, of Grantham, but quitted his 
situation at sixteen years of age. 
He then went to Nottingham, where 
he lived two years and a half ; thence 
he came to London, where he re- 
sided several years. He went to 
Scotland in 1803, and stopped there 
for five years. This flight was made 
in consequence of his having voted 
for Sir Francis Burdett, at the Mid- 





diesex election, when the Hon. Ba- | 
ronet was opposed by Mr. Main- | 


waring. Tidd then swore that he 
was a freehoider—the fact being 
otherwise, he fled to avoid prosecu- 
tion for perjury. A reward of 100). 


was offered for his apprehension. 
On his return from the north, he 
went to live at Rochester, and for 
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nine years worked at his trade of 
shoemaker in that town. He was 
engaged in the conspiracy for which 
Colonel Despard suffered; bat a 
temporary absence from town pre- 
served him from sharing the same 
fate. His last stay in town com- 
menced on the 10th of March, 1818, 
From that time he attended at Mr. 
Hunt’s meetings, public and private, 
and was at all the subsequent radi- 
cal meetings. He was introduced to 
Kilwards, by Brunt, at his own resi- 
dence, Hole-in-the-Wall passage, 
Baldwin’s-gardens. Edwards’s as- 
sumed violence suited his disposi- 
tion, and he eagerly closed with 
every proposition, however despe- 
rate. 

Tidd during the war enlisted into 
a great many of the regiments under 
the Crown, and received the different 
bounties. Itis astonishing how he 
escaped detection ; he was in dis- 
guise when he enlisted, and, 2s soon 
as he had obtaired the bounty he 
deserted. When he had spent the 
money, he enlisted into another re- 
giment. 

Tidd has left a brother and one 
daughter to deplore his fate. Mrs. 
Tidd is a very decent woman. 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES, 
Apologue, No. 11. 
THE CAMELEON,. 


Tuts animal is a native of the 
torrid zone, and a genus of the lizard 
species. Its natural colour is a beau- 
tiful green, and when the creature 
is ina state of health, scarcely dis- 
cernible from the tree or grass, in 
which it delights to lie concealed. 
On being placed in sand or gravel, 
its skin assumes a yellowish tinge, 
and its body is considerably reduced 
in size; but on being removed to the 
grass, or the branch of a tree, the 
animal quickly returns to its former 
colour and size. When irritated, the 
colour gradually becomes more dull, 
until, at length, it is almost black. 
Its skin being similar to shagreen, 
and very elastic and pliable, this mu- 
tability of colour, with the power of 
expanding and contracting, may 
arise, perhaps, from this extraordi- 
nary construction. Frequently, after 
fasting many days, the cameleon 











ch 
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suddenly grows plump, and conti- 
nues so for a fortnight, when, with 
equal suddenness, it diminishes into 
a skeleton of skin and bone; but in 
a few hours it resumes its rotund 


shape, and usual figure. The eyes of 


this animal may also be considered 
as a remarkable singularity: they 
are covered with a thin membrane 


instead of eyelids, in the centre of 


which is a lengthened orifice, border- 
ed by a shining circle, and central to 
the pupil. This membrane follows 
all the motions of the eyes so per- 
fectly, that they appear to be one 
and the same; but sometimes one 
eye will be in motion whilst the other 
is fixed, or look behind when the 
other is directed in front, or be ele- 
vated above whilst its companion is 
bent on the earth. Thus the eyes 
turn in every possible direction, in- 
dependent of each other, without any 
motion of the head, which is closely 
compacted with the shoulders. By 
these quick visual evolutions, the 
eameleon’s personal safety is con- 
sulted, and it is enabled to perceive 
with celerity the insects and flies, on 
which it feeds, and which it seems to 
have the power of attracting within 
the reach of its long and glutinous 
tongue. All its other movements are 
slow and cautious, and it often re- 
mains motionless for a considerable 
time. 

Singular as these properties are, 
there are powers of versatility to be 





found in the camcleon man that un- | 


happily surpass them—the powers 
of cunning and hypocrisy—which 
promptly take any form, however 
disgusting, and resort to any expe- 
dients, however despicable, or wear 
even the garb of external virtue, for 
deceptive purposes. Now dilating, 
now contracting, their designs, as 
policy may dictate—now sporting in 
the parasitical hues of flattery, or now 
wearing the more sombre shades of 
insinuative condolence—they thread 


every maze of the believing heart, | 


until the unsuspecting criminal is 
completely eutrapped; then, throw- 
ing off the mask, they devour their 
prey, and employ the same artitices 
to destroy some other victim. Man 
possesses too another kind of versa- 
tility, not less criminal, and this is 
Inconsistency, or a perpetual viola- 
von of those principles by which he 
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ought to regulate his conduct. No 
one part of his life is in unison with 
another; and even the changeful 
skin of the cameleon cannot present 
greater contrasts, under any circum- 
stances, than his vacillating actions. 
What excuse can be pleaded for 
such inconsistency?) The cameleon 
avails itself of its curious properties 
for self preservation, or the acquisi- 
tion of food: but man is versatile and 
inconsistent without a motive—at 
least every motive which can be 
reckoned praiseworthy; and if he 
occasionally turn one eye to what is 
estimable, the other is longingly cast 
to a contrary point, by which means 
he is constantly fluctaating between 
good and evil, instead of adhering to 
the one, and shunning the other, for 
his temporal as well as eternal hap- 
piness. 

The following extract from Gol- 
bery’s Travels in Africa supplies a 
valuable corollary te the above mo- 
ral observations:—‘ To philosophy 
belongs the right of comparing the 
cameleon to those vile, criminal, and 
perfidious courtiers, who externally 
assume whatever colour may favour 
their interest. This abject species of 
cameleon is equally dangerous and 
contemptible. It is well known how 
dexterously these last borrow ap- 
pearances,which may assimilate with 
the passions, characters, and incli- 
nations of those whom they wish to 
please, and over whom they seek to 
acquire a superiority. The mean ob- 


ject of these degenerate cameleons 


has ever been fortune and power, to 
attain which we see them basely 
cringing at the feet of kings or em- 
perors, and ignominiously flattering 
the vices of the people. The came- 
leon of nature in no manner resem- 
bles them. Tranquil, mild, and 
peaceable, the varieties of colour 
which this animal undergoes are the 
consequences of internal motions, 
with which it is affected, and the al- 
ternate influence of heat and cold, of 
light and obscurity. The cameleon 
man disguises himself beneath false 
colours; whilst, on the contrary, the 
cameleon animal is itself the sufferer, 
and its varieties of colour extend no 
further, but begin and end with its 
own feelings.” 

The cameleon is said to destroy 


| the serpent, which it effects by creep- 
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ing along the bough of a tree, placing 
itself perpendicularly over the head 
of the serpent, and discharging a 
glutinous saliva, with a white drop 
at the end, which, falling on tke ser- 
pent’s head, soon kills it, This no- 
tien is general amongst the Arabs, 
and a moral might be deduced from 
it, which | leave, Mr. Editor, to be 
done by your readers, 





INDIAN SUPERSTITION, 


Tue following account of a pre- | 


vented sacrifice in India, contains 
particulars of Hindu superstitions 
with which we were previously unac- 
quainted. The transaction took place 
at Pachmurry,in the Goand Hills :— 

At a short distance from Puch- 
murry there is a celebrated natural 
cave, in the bottom of a solid rock, 
and this being sacred to Mahadeo, 
and otherwise very famous, great 
numbers of pilgrims annually resort 
to it for the purpuse of prayer and 
ablution, in a small quantity of wa- 
ter, with which the bottom of the 
cave is always covered, owing toa 
continued dripping from the roof. 
The female part of the pilgrimage, 
however, have more sensible motives 
tor their visits to this wild, unattrac- 
tive place of worship; and itis their 
zeal for increasing the native popu- 
jJation that gives rise to one of the 
most crue) and murderous sacrifices 
that takes place in India. 

When a woman has been so long 
barren as to make even hope itself 
turn to despair, she proceeds thither, 
and after going through the usual 
ceremonies, entreats Mahadeo to re- 
move her unfruitfulness, and con- 
cludes the whole with vowing to sa- 
crifice her first-born infant at his 
shrine, by dashing it headlong from 
a high and craggy rock, close to the 
one in which his cave is. This most 
dreadful act is executed, I was told, 
yearly, by at least one mother; but 
it bore a different aspect while I was 
there, and it is this of which I am 
about to inform you. The case was 


that of a full grown woman, who came 
to destroy herself, in conformity with 
a former vow of her mother’s; and 
my curiosity being greatly excited, 
I went, in company with another 
gentleman, to witness the whole pro- 
cceding-—in the event 


of our not 
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being able to put a stop to it altoge- 
ther. We found the woman sitting 
near the base of the rock, from which 
she was to cast herself headlong, 
having in one hand a knife and a 
cocoa-nut, and in the other a small 
looking-glass. She appeared fo be 
about thirty, and as ugly as any wo- 
man could well be. Several Brah- 
mins were near her, but she seemed 
to regard no one, merely exclaiming, 
at the intervals, Deo b, hur Jee, ina 
loud and disagreeable tone of voice. 

On enquiring into the cause of the 
approaching suicide, I was informed 
that the woman’s mother had vowed, 
in former days, to offer up her first- 
born to Mahadeo; and that her ster- 
ility having thereby been removed, 
she had borne this child and several 
others. Either through forgetfulness, 
however, or the strength of maternal 
affection, she neglected to destroy 
this eldest proof of the god's omni- 
potence, and the girl grew up, and 
got married in due course of time, 
Her husband soon after died, anda 
second, whom she wedded, followed 
the example of his predecessor, as 
did her father and mother not long 
after. These accumulated misfor- 
tunes drove the woman nearly mad: 
and for two months previous to the 
time ¢; which Lam speaking she had 
done nothing but wander about the 
village, eating every thing that was 
offered her, no matter by whom. In 
consequence of this she had soon lost 
her caste, and the seclusion from her 
own friends, which this circumstance 
rendered indispensable, completed 
her misery; and having taken it into 
her head that all these mishaps were 
the consequences of her mother’s 
vow remaining unfulfilled, she deter- 
mined to proceed and execute it in 
her own person. 

Colonel Adams had, with that hu- 
manity which forms so conspicuous 
a part of his character, directed his 
own principal hircarrah and a Brah- 
min to accompany us, and to explain 
to the woman that no such sacrifices 
were ordered, or in any way autho- 
rized, by any of their own laws, and 
to use their utmost endeavours (ex- 
cepting force) to prevent the self-de- 
struction. The Brahmins who ac- 
companied the woman, joined us 





most heartily in our efforts to change 
| her resolution. She was perfectly 
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sensible, and understood every thing 
we said to her; but a decided nega- 
tive was the only answer we could 
get to our entreaties that she would 
refrain from saciiiicing herself. The 
Brahmins told her that if she would 
only return, her friends would wil- 
lingly and kindly receive her, and 
that no disgrace whatever would 
attach itself to her name if she de- 
clined fulfilling the vow of her mo- 
ther. We likewise made known to 
her, that Colonel Adams would have 
her conducted safely back, and the 
Soubadar of Hurdah, the place of 
her residence, would (as the Brah- 
mins said he had offered todo before 
she set out) give her a pair of bul- 
locks and a small piece of ground 
for her support. In fine, every thing 
that could possibly be urged, and 
every advantageous offer that could 
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count of the sacrifice, in case he 
found itimpossible to put a stop to it. 
About two hours after my return to 
camp, I had the pleasure of seeing 
the woman enter it also, acconipa- 
nied with au immense crowd; and, 
on enquiry, [learned that after my 
departure she had continued inex- 
orable till she got near the top of the 
precipice, when ‘she fainted away, 
and remained senseless for a long 
time; that upon coming to herself 
again, Ram Sing (the hircarrah) 
seeing a little irresolution in her 


| countenance, took advantage of the 


circumstance, and, falling at her feet, 


| conjured her to abandon her borribie 


be made, proved quite ineffectual in | 


shaking, even in the least degree, 
her resolution of dying. 

The warmth and good-will with 
which the colonel’s hirearrah (him- 


self ahigh-caste Hindoo) endeavour. | 


ed to save the unhappy woman, were 


not less creditable than surprising ; | 


and every Brahmin preseni seconded 
his efforts with the most sincere good 
villimaginable. She was so deter- 
mined, 


intention. The Brahmins joined with 
him until she was prevailed upon 
to return ‘tothe camp, whence Co- 
lonel Adams, having furnished hee 
with money to defeay her expences, 
got her conducted home. 

From the above account, for the 
authenticity of every part of whichT 
can voach, it may be inferred that 
these sacrifices are not owiny to the 
Brahmins, and that no intoxicating 
drugs or liquors are made use of to 
stimulate the victim’s resolution, or 
to deaden her feelings; but that the 


| Brahmins themselves are ready and 


however, upon taking the | 


leap, that instead of listening to us | 


with satisfaction, she repeatedly or- 
dered the music to play, so that our 
voices might be drowned; but a 
slight and silent hint from us, was 
quite enough to insure disobedience 


to her orders on the part of the mu- | 


sicians; and indeed every one pre- 
sent seemed heartily to wish us suc- 
cess. One old Brahmin was so very 
importunate with her, that she threw 
the before mentioned cocoa-nut at 
his head, with such force and vio- 
lence as would, had’ it struck him, 
have very speedily stopped his rhe- 
toric, but luckily it came against a 
stone and was dashed to pieces. 
After remaining there several 
hours (during which time great quan- 


willing to use all their endeavours to 
prevent so horrible a custom. The 
infanticide, which is practised at 
Puchmurry, is a most horrible and 
barbarous custom, but that is the 
act of the parents, not of any one 
else; and it would, I doubt not, be 
prohibited altogether if practised in 
our territories ; but those hills belong 
to the Bhoonslah; and we have of 
course nothing to say to them. 
AVARICE AND GLORY. 
Tue following produetion of the 
Great Frederick of Prussia, in which 
he paints his own life and opinions 
in the history of a shepherd, is, we 
believe, littl known. It is worthy 





| preservation, asan excellent ilus- 


tities of sweetmeats were oficred to | 


her) of which she ate very greedily, 
and secing that her determination 
had not been in the least degree sub- 
dued, I thought it useless to stay 
any longer, but left the hircarrah 
with directions to continue his ef- 
forts and to give me a regular ac 


| chiefly 


tration of the line of the pact— 
* To know the best 


The wiser, 


i yet the worst pursue." 
my dear d’Argeus, is 
his own enemy, but the am- 
bitious mauis theenemy ofthe human 
race. He strides forward to vice 
with impunity, and even his virtues 
degenerate into faults. The miser 
* Video melt 


4, prebognue, detertora sequur 


Orvin, 
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Avarice and Glory. 


and the ambitious are both equally | thor, a minister of state, or a gene- 


self-interested; but, while one de- 
stroys only a cottage, the other, per- 
haps, overturns an empire. 

Avarice and Glory once made a 
journey together tothis world, in or- 
der to try how mankind were dis- 
posed to receive them. Heroes, ci- 
tizens, priests, and lords immediately 
listed beneath their standards, and 
received their favours with gratitude 
and rapture. Travelling, however, 
into a more remote part of the coun- 
try, they, by accident, stopped at the 
cottage of a simple shepherd, whose 
whole possessions were his flock, 
and allhis solicitude and subsistence 
for the day ensuing. His birth was 
but humble, yet his natural endow- 
ments were great. His sense was 
refined, his heart sensible of love 
and pity, and, poor as he was, he 
still preserved an honest ardour for 
liberty and repose. Here, with his 
favourite Sylvana,his flock, his crook, 
and his cottage, he lived unknown, 
and unknowing a world that could 
only instruct himin deceit and false- 
hood. 

Our two travellers no sooner be- 
held him, than they were struck with 
his felicity. ‘‘ How insupportable 
is it,” cried Glory, ‘‘ thus to be a 
spectator of pleasures which we have 
no share in producing. 
who are adored here below, tamely 
continue spectators of a man who 
thus slights our favours, because as 
yet unexperienced in their delights: 
no, rather let us attempt to seduce 
him from his wise pursuit of tran- 
quillity, and teach him to reverence 
our power.” Thus saying, they both, 
the better to disguise themselves, as- 
sumed the dress of shepherds, and 
accosted the rustic in terms the most 
inviting. ‘“* Dear shepherd, how do 
I pity,” cried Glory, “ your simpli- 
city; to see such talents buried in 
unambitious retirement, certainly 
might create even the compassion of 
the gods. Leave, prythee leave, a 
solitude destioed only for ignorance 
and stupidity ; it is doubly to die, to 
die without applause. You have 
virtues, and those ought to appear, 
not thus lie hid with ungrateful ob- 
Stinacy. Fortune calls, and Glory 
invites thee. I promise you a cer- 
tainty of success: you have only to 
choose, whether to become an au- 


Shall we, | 








} 
| 


ral; in either capacity, be assured oi 
finding respect, riches, and immor- 
tality.” ; 

At so unaccustomed an invitation 
the shepherd seemed incapable ol 
determining. He hesitated for some 
time between ambition and content, 
till at length the former prevailed, 
and he became, in some measure, a 
convert. Avarice now came in to 
fix him entirely, aad, willing to make 
him completely the slave of both, 
thus continued the conversation :— 
“ Yes, simple swain, be convinced 
of your own ignorance; leara from 
me, in what true happiness consists. 
You are in indigence, and you mis- 
call your poverty temperance. What! 
shall a man, formed for the most im- 
portant concerns, like you, exhaust 
a precious life, only in caressing his 
mistress, playing upon his pipe, or 
shearing his sheep? While the rest 
of mankind, blessed with affluence, 
consecrate all their hours to rapture, 
improved with art, shall you remain 
in a cottage, perhaps shuddering at 
the winter breeze’? Alas! little dost 
thou know of the pleasures attending 
the great. What sumptuous palaces 
they live in; how every time they 
leave them seems a triumphal pro- 
ecssion; how every word they pro- 
nounce is echoed with applause. 
Without fortune what is life but mi- 
sery? what is virtue but sullen sa- 
tisfaction? Money, money, is the 
grand mover of the universe; with- 
out it lifeis insipid, and talents con- 
temptible,” 

The unhappy shepherd was no 
longer able to resist such powerfal 
persuasions; his mistress, his tlock,are 
at once banished from his thoughts, 
or contemptible in his eyes. His 
rural retreat becomes tasteless, and 
ambition fills up every chasm in his 
breast. In vain did the faithful 
partner of all his pleasures and cares 
solicit his stay—in vain expose tae 
numbeérless dangers he must neces- 
sarily encounter; nothing could per- 
suade a youthful mind bent on glory, 
and whose heart felt every passion 
in extreme. However, uncertain ol 
what course to follow, by chance he 
he fixed upon the muses; and he be- 
gan, by showing the world some 
amazing instances of the sublimity 
of his genius. He instantly found 
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Avarice and Glory.—Francis Chantrey. 


admission among the men of wit, 
and he gave lessons to those who 
were candidates for the public fa- 
your, He published criticisms, to 


shew that some were not born poets, | 


| 


and apologies in vindication of him- | 


self. But soon satire attacked him 
with all its virulence; he found in 
every brother wit a rival, one ready 
to depreciate whatever he had writ- 
ten. Svon, therefore, be thought 


proper to quit this inducing train, | 


that oiler beds of roses, but supply 
only a couch of thorns. 

He next took the field in quality 
of a soldier. 
revenging the affronts of hiscountry, 
and fixing his monarch on the throne ; 
he was foremost in braving every dan- 
ger, and in mounting every breach. 
With a few successes more, and a 
few limbs less, our shepherd would 
have equalled Cesar himself; bat 
soon envy began to pluck the hard- 
ened laurel from his brow. His 
conquests were attributed not to his 


He was foremost in | 


superior skill, but the ignorance of | 


his rivals ; his patriotism was judged 


to proceed from avarice, and his for- | 


titude from unfeeling assurance. 
Again, therefore, the shepherd 
changes, and, in his own defence, 
retired to the cabinet from the field. 
Here, become a thorough bred mi- 
nister of state, he copies out conven- 
tions, mends treaties, gets up subsi 
dies, levies, disposes, sells, buys, 
and loses his own peace in procuring 
the peace of Europe; he even, with 


the industry of a minister, adopts | 
his vices, and becomes slow, timid, | 


suspicious, and forbidding. Drunk 
with power,and involved in systems, 


he sees, consults, and is pleased only | 


with himself. He is no longer the 
simple shepherd, who thought with 
integrity, and expressed what he 


thought; he now is taught only to | 


speak what he never intends to per- 


form. His faults disgusted some, 
his few remaining virtues more. At 


length, however, his system fails, all 
his projects are blownup; what was 
the cause of mistortane, was attri- 
buted to corruption and ignorance: 
he is arraigned by the people, and 
searcely escapes being condemned 
to suffer anignominious death. Now, 
too late, he finds the folly of having 
attended to the voice of Avarice, or 
the call of ambition; be tlies back to 


10 


his long forsaken cottage—againas- 
sumes the rustic robe of innocence 
and simplicity—and, in the arms of 
his faithful Sylvana, passed the re- 
maincer of his life ininnocence, hap- 
piness, and peace, 


FRANCIS CHANTREY, SCULPTOR, 


Francis CHANTREY was born at 
Nerton, a small village on the bor- 
ders of Derbyshire, on the 7th of 
April, 1782. His ancestors were in 
respectable if not opulent circum- 
stances, and some heritable posses- 
sions still belong to the family. He 
was deprived of his father very early 
in life, and being an only child, was 
educated by his mother with mach 
tenderness and solicitude. He at- 
tended the school at Norton, but of 
his progress there we have been un- 
able to obtain any particular ac- 
count. Education and agriculture 
shared his time between them till his 
seventeenth year, and a farmer’s 
education is not always the most li- 
beral. About this time he became 
weary of the pursuits of his forefa- 
thers, and resolved to study the law, 
under a respectable solicitor at Shef- 
field. Whether this was his own 
choice or that of his relations we 
have not learned, and it matters not, 
for another destiny awaited him. To 
accident we owe much of what we 
are willing to attribute to our wis- 
dom; and, certainly, to pure accident 
we owe whatever delight we have re- 
ceived from the productions of Mr. 
Chantrey. 

During the hours of intermission 
from labour at the farm and instrue- 
tion at the school, he had amused 
himself in making resemblances of 
various objects in clay, and to this 
employment he was much attached, 

gut his ailection thus early shown 
for art was but a matter of amuse- 
ment; he calculated as little of the 
scope it presented to the ambition of 
venius, as he was unconscious that 
it was the path which nature had 
prepared for his fame. The day 
nained for commencing his new pro- 
fession arrived, and, withthe usual 
eagerness of youth for novelty, he 
reached Sheffield a fuil hour sooner 
than his friends had appointed to 
meet hiin As he walked ap and 
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Francis Chantrey. 


down the street, expecting their com- | men; that he retired to his lodgings, 


ing, his attention was attracted by 
some figures in the window of one 
Ramsay, a carver and gilder. He 
stopped to examine them, and was 
not without those emotions which 
original minds feel in seeing some- 
thing congenial. He resolved at once 
to become an artist; and, perhaps, 
even then, associated his determina- 
tion with those ideas and creations 
of beauty from which his name is 
now inseparable. Common wonder 
is fond of attributing the first visible 
impulse of any extraordinary mind 
to some singular circumstance, but 
nothing can be better authenticated 
than the fact which decided the des- 
tiny of his talents. What his friends 
thought of his sndden resolation it is 
useless to inquire; we have heard 
that they did not condole with him, 
like the illustrious Burns over the 
pursuits of Ferguson— 
*“ Thy glorious parts 
Ill suited law's dry musty arts.” 

The labours in which Ramsay em- 
ployed him were too limited for his 
powers; his hours of leisure were 
therefore dedicated to modelling and 
drawing, and he always preferred 
copying nature. He hac no other 
idea of style but that with which na- 
ture supplied him; he had his own 
notions of art and excellence to 
rough-hew for himself, and the style 
and character he then formed he pur- 
sues with success now. These, we 
have learned, were much more plea- 
sant speculations to him than to 
Ramsay-—who, incensed either at 
the enthusiasm with which they were 
followed, or the success with which 
they were executed, defaced them, 
and ordered all such labours to be 


discontinued in fature. For this con- | 


duct it is dificult to find either an 
excuse or a parallel. But true ge- 
nius no power on earth can keep 
back—it will work his way to dis- 
tinction through all obstructions of 
follyor envy; it loves to expatiate in 
seerecy over its future plans—it con- 
templates its growing powers with 
silent joy, and prepares to come forth 
on the world, in the fulness of might, 
and the freshness of beauty. 

It is related at Shettield, that du- 
ring the intervals of ordinary labour 
Mr. Chantrey was not to be found 
amusing himself like other young 


and light might be seen in his win- 
dow at midnight—frequently far in 
the morning—and there he might be 
found working at groupes and figures 
with unabated diligence and enthu- 
siasm. Of these early efforts little is 
visible, exeept the effect they 
wrought. It is said, that his mother 
took great interest and delight in his 
early productions; and this venera- 
ble woman enjoys the unspeakable 
felicity of living to rejoice in her 
son’s reputation, 

He continued nearly three years 
in the employment of Ramsay, and 


hours began to obtain notice. Judi- 


! 
} 
} 
| the clandestine labours of his leisure 
| cious counsellors seldom fall to the 
} 


lot of early genius, and Mr. Chan- 
trey found friends who, in the warmth 
of misjudging zeal, wished to obtrude 
him on the world before his talents 
were matured, or his hand or his 
mind disciplined. Others, of more 
discernment, confirmed him in his 
natural and correct notions of art, 
and directed his enthusiasm. Among 





the latter was Raphael Smith—him- 
self a man of no common talents, 
He soon discovered the young ar- 
tist’s powers to excel in art equalled 


to pursue the attainment of excel- 


i= ‘ 
his ambition, and he encouraged him 
\ 
| lence—for in sculpture, as in poetry 
| 


and painting, no one is charmed with 
mediocrity, though all are doomed 
to endure it. 

In his twentieth year, Mr. Chan- 
trey purchased the remainder of his 
engagement with Ramsay, and the 
separation gave mutual pleasure. 
In the month of May, 1602, he went 
| to London, and began to apply him- 
| self with ardent diligence to the 
stady of sculpture. But those who 
expect this ardour to continue una- 


| bated must consent to be disappoint- 


ed, for in June the same year, we 
find him on his way to Dublin, re- 
solved to make a tour through Ire- 
| land and Scotland. With his mo- 
| tives for this journey we profess not 
to be acquainted; these are not re- 
gions eminent for the productions of 
| art, and likely to attract young ar- 
tists. A dangerous fever arrested 
his progress at Dublin, and he did 
not entirely recover till the ensuing 
} Summer. His illness cured him of love 
for travelling: he returned to London 


| 


ar- 
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Francis Chantrey. 


in the autumn, and, with his return, 
his studies were recommenced. 

His application was great, and his 
rogress was rapid and visible. He 
had already conccived the character 
of his works, and wanted only op- 
portunity to invest them with their 
present truth and tenderness. One 
of his earliest works is a bust of bis 
friend, Raphael Smith, created with 
a felicity at that time rare in bust- 
sculpture. Surrounded, as it now is, 
with the busts of more eminent men, 
it is usually singled out by strangers 
as a production of particalar merit. 
Akin to this is his bust of Horne 
Tooke, to which he has eommuni- 
cated an expression of keen penetra- 
tien and clear sighted sagacity. A 
colossal head of Satan belongs to 
this period; and, ia the attempt to 
invest this fearful and undefined fiend 
with character and form, he has by 
no means lessened his own reputa- 
tion. LEclipsed, as it is now, with 
more celebrated works, its gaze of 
dark and malignant despair never 
escapes notice. 

Some time in 1810 he fixed his re- 
sidence in Pimlico, and constructed 
a study of very modest dimensions. 
The absolute nature and singular fe- 
licity of his busts procured him im- 
mediate and extensive employment. 
Their fidelity to the living image, and 
the power and ease with which the 
character is expressed, the free and 
unconstrained attitude, have been 
often remarked and acknowledged. 
In this department of art his earliest 
busts placed him beyond rivalship, 
and there he is likety to continue. 
His name and his works were al- 
ready known beyond the limits of 
London, when he became the suc- 
cessful candidate for a statue of 
George III. for that city. 

A curious circumstance had nearly 
deprived London of the fine statue of 
the king. To the study of sculpture, 
it seems, that Mr. Chantrey had add- 
ed that of painting, and some of his 


pictures are still to be found: of 


their merits we are unable, from per- 
sonal inspection, to speak, but we 
have been told, by one well qualified 
to judge, that they do his sculpture 
no discredit. His peneil portraits 
are esteemed by many as admirable 
as his busts, and are still more difli- 
cult to be obtained. When he pre- 
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sented his design for the king’s sta- 
tue it was approved of in pretercnce 
to others; but a member of the Com- 
mon Council observed, that the sue- 
cessful artist was a painter, and 
therefore incapable of executing the 
work of a sculptor. Sir William 
Curtis said—* You hear this, young 
man: what are you? are you a paint- 
er or a sculptor.”—* I live by sculp- 
ture,” was the reply, and the statue 
was immediately confided to his 
hands: a statue ef equal ease and 
dignity will not readily be found. 

Amid a wide increase of business, 
Mr. Chantrey omitted no opportunity 
of improving his talents or his taste. 
In 1814 he visited Paris, when the 
Louvre was filled with the plundered 
sculptures of Italy, and admired, in 
common with all mankind, the grace, 
the beauty, and serene majesty of 
these wonderful works. Of the works 
of the French themselves his praise 
was very limited. In the succeeding 
year he paid the Louvre another 
visit, during the stormy period of its 
occupation by the English and Prus- 
sians. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Chantrey, and his intimate friend, 
Stothard, the painter. 

On Mr. Chantrey’s return from 
France he modeiled his famous 
group of children, now placed in 
Lichfield Cathedral—and_ certainly 
a work more opposite to the foreign 
style could not well be imagined. 
The sisters lie asleep in each other’s 
arms, in the most unconstrained and 
graceful repose; the snow-drops, 
which the youngest had plucked, are 
undropped from her hand. Never 
was sleep, and innocent and artless 
beauty, more happily expressed. It 
is a lovely and a fearful thing to look 
on those beautiful and breathless 
images of death. They were placed 
in the exhibition by the side of the 
Hebe and Terpsichore of Canova: 
the cocJdesses obtained few admirers 
compared to them. So eager was the 
press to see them, that a look could 
not always be obtained. Mothers 
stood over them and wept; and the 
deep impression they made on the 
public mind must be permanent. 

Some time in the year 1818 he was 
made a member of the Royal Society, 
a member of the Society of Antiqua- 





ries, and, finally, a member of the 
| Royal Academy, To the former he 








presented a marble bust of their pre- 
sident, Sir Joseph Banks—a work of 
much power and felicity; and to the 
latter he gave, as the customary ad- 
mission proof of genius, a marble 
bust of Benjamin West. 

In the following year he made a 
journey, which he had long medi- 





tated, through Italy. Rome, Venice, | 
and Florence, were the chief places | 
of attraction; but he found Icisure to | 


examine the remains of art in many 
places of lesser note. He returned 
through France, and arrived in Lon- 
don, alter an absence of eighteen 
weeks. 
speaks and writes with a warmth 
and an admiration he seeks not to 
conceal. These two gifted artists are 
on the most friendly terms. ‘* Above 
all modern art in Rome”—he thus 
writes to a friend—** Canova’s works 
are the chief attractions. His later 


Of the works of Canova he | 


productions are of a far more natural | 
and exalted character than his ear- | 


lier works; and his fame is wronged 
by his masterly statues which are 
now common in England. He is ex- 
celling in simplicity and grace every 
day. An Endymion for the Duke of 
Devonshire, a Magdalen for Lord 
Liverpoo!, and a Nymph, are his 
Jatest works, and his best. 
also anoble equestrian statue of the 
King of Naples—the revolutions of 
its head have kept pace with those 
of the kingdom. A poet in Rome 
has published a book of Sonnets on 
Canova’s works; each production 
has its particular sonnet: of their 
excellence I can give you no infor- 
mation.” 

It is customary to couple the 
names of Canova and Chantrey to- 
gether; and some have not scrupled 
to add that of Thorvaldsen, the Dane. 
Their styles and their powers are es- 
sentially different, and widely re- 
moved from each other. 
seeks to revive the might an’ beauty 
of Greek art on earth; the art of 
Chantrey is a pure emanation of 
English genius—a_ style without 
transcript or imitation—-resembling 
the ancients no more than the wild 
romantic dramas of Sbakspeare re- 
semble the plays of Euripides, or the 
heroes of Walter Scott's chivalry the 
heroes of heathen sone. It secks to 


There is | 
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Canova | 


personily the strength and the bequ- | 


Francis Chantrey. 


ty of the *‘ mighty island.” From 
them both the Dene differs, and we 
are sensible of a descent, and a deep 
one, When we write his name. He 
has not the powerful tact of specu- 
lating on ancient and departed ex- 
cellence, like the Roman—nor has 
he the native might, and grace, and 
unborrowed vigour of the Euglish- 
man in hewing out a natural and no- 
ble style of his own. The group of 
the graces which he modciled in fe. 
verish emulation of those of Canova, 
measure out the immense distance 
between them——they are a total fai- 
lure, and below mediocrity. His figure 
of the Duke of Bedford's daughter is 
unworthy of the company of her sis- 
ter Louisa by Chanirey. He studies 
living nature, but with no poet’s eye, 

Of works in progress we will en- 
deavour to give a brief notice:— 
1, A monument in memory of David 
P. Watts, of Dovedale, in Derby- 
shire: the subject is a father bless- 
ing his children, This work is partly 
modelled, and promises to become 
one of the noblest productions of his 
mind.—2. A monument of Mr, Wild- 
man, of Chilham Castle, is of the 
same character, though the subject 
is different: a mother reclines on her 
husband’s tomb in settled and serene 
sorrow; her daughter kneels at her 
feet, and buries her face in anguish 
in her parent’s robe. The marble is 
in a forward state.—3. A statue of 
Francis Horner, M.P. for Westinin- 
ster Abbey—a production of great 
dignity and tranquil power—is also 
in marble, and will be finished in the 
course of the autumn.—4. A sleep- 
ing child, the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Acland, is a gentle and lovely crea- 
tion, and equals or surpasses the 
beauty and repose of the famous chil- 
dren now in Lichfield Cathedral.— 
5. Another reposing child, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Boswell, of Auchenleck, is 
x work of merit. There is « softness 
about all the artist's labours of this 
kind.—6. A statue of General Wash- 
inzton,for America,not in acondiiion 
for criticism. Canova has finished a 
statue of this eminent person for the 
same country. The unequalled talent 
of the English artist, in expressing 
grave and vigorous character, will be 
doubtless put forth here.—7. A sta- 
tue of Chief Baron Robert Dundas, 
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for Edinburgh;—and many busts of | dition, as Queen Camalet and other.” 


remarkable men, and monuments of 
importance. 


DESCRIPTION OF CADBURY CAS- 
TLE. 


Capsury Sovurn isasmall parish, 
about four miles south of Castle 
Cary. The neighbourhood of this 
place is uncommonly grand and pic- 
turesque, and is said to have beea 
the seat of some great military ac- 
tion in ancient times. Near the vil- 
lage of Cadbury are the remains of 


This learned and accurate topogra- 
pher and antiquary, speaking of this 
fortress in another of his works, 


| bursts out in a strain of rapture, but 


seldom allowed to the feelings of an 
antiquary : ** Good God,” says he, 
* What vast ditches! what hich 
ramparts! what precipices are here! 
In short, it really appears to me to 


| be a wonder of nature and art!” 


one of the most famous fortilications | 


in this, or, perhaps, in any other 
county; it is situated onthe northern 
extremity of a ridge of high hills, 
commanding an extensive prospect. 
Old topographers call it Camalet, of 
which Leland gives the following ac- 


count:—"* At the very south ende of | 


the chirche of South Cadbyri stand- 
ith Camallate, sumtyme a famose 
town or castelle, upon a very torre 
or hill, wunderfully strengthenid of 
nature, to the which be two enter- 
inges up by very stepe way, one by 
northeste and another by southwest. 
The very root of the hiile whereon 
this forteres stode is more than a 
mile in cumpace; in the upper part 


This hill is thas described by Sel- 
den in 1612:-.+* BySouthCadbury is 
that Camelet, a hill of a mile com- 
pass at the top; four trenches cir- 
cling, and ’twixt every of them an 
earthen wall, the content of it, with- 
in, about twenty acres, full of ruins 
and relics of old buildings. Among 
Roman coius there found, and other 
works of antiquity, Stow speaks of 
a silver horse-shoe there digged up 
in the memory of our fathers.” Dr. 
Stukely asserts, that this place be- 
longed to the Romans, and says that 


| it is made in the solid rock, has 


| have served him 


of the coppe of the hille be four | 


diches, or trenches, and a bulky 
waulle of yerth betwixt every one of 
them; in the very toppe of the hille, 
above al the trenchis, is magna area, 
or campes, of atwenty acres or more 
by estimation, wher yn dyverse 
places men may see fundations and 
sudera of walles. Ther was much 
dusky blew stone that people of the 
villages thereby hath caryid away ; 
this top withyu the upper waulle is 
twenty acres of ground and more, 
and hath been often plowid, and 
borne very good corne. Much gold, 
sylver, and coper of the Romaine 
coynes hath been found ther vn plow- 
ing, and likewise in the felds at the 
rootes of this hille, with many other 
antique things, and especially by 
Este. Ther was found, in homintm 
memoria, a horse-shoe of sylver at 
Camallate. The people can tell no- 
thire ther but that they hard say 
that Arture much resortid to Camal- 
late; diverse villages there about 
bere the uname of Camelat by an ad 


three or four ditches quite round, 
sometimes more, its figure squarish, 
bat conforming to the slope of the 
hill; the area upwards of thirty acres. 
\ higher work within, ditched round, 
is called King Arthur’s palace, and 
might have been the pretorium, and 
too. The rampart 
is made of great stones covered with 
earth, with only one entrance froin 
the east, guarded by six or seven 


| ditches; many round stunes, sup- 


posed for slings or cross-bows, have 
been discovered in this camp. Ko- 
man coins and other relics, have 
been found in plenty here, and all 


| the country round; the coins were 
| chiefly those of Antoninus and Faus- 


tina. Various camp utensils, and 
remains of military equipage, have 
been found at the top, and also near 
the never failing spring in the fourth 
ditch,called King Arthur's well. Cam- 
den is of opinion, that this fortress 
may probably have been thatCathber- 
gion mentioned by Nennius, where, 
as this writer asserts, King Arthur 
completely overthrew the Saxons; 
but the MLS. copies of Nennius dis- 
agree in this, as in other particu- 
lars. Writers are much divided as 
to whom this place owes its origin. 


| The most probable conjecture secms 
' to be that of Stukely, who, as we 


have belure ebserved, gives it to the 
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Romans, there being no mention of 
Camelet in the Norman survey. 

This manor, together with North 
Cadbury, belonged to the Lords 
Moels, ia the reign of Edward the 
Third, and descended by marriage 
to the family of the Courtneys. It 
afterwards, by marriage with “ one 
of the richest heiresses ever was in 
England,” caine into the possession 
of the Hungerfords, and afterwards 
to that of Sir Francis Hastings,who, 
having no children, sold both the 
Cadburys to Richard Newman, Ksq. 
High Steward of Westminster, who 
suffered under Oliver Cromwell, for 
his attachment to King Charles the 
First, and was rewarded by the suc- 
ceeding monarch by an augmenta- 
tion of his family arms, of gules, a 
porteullis crowned, or. The manors 
of both Cadburys are now the pro- 
perty of James Bennett, Esq. 

The church is a small but neat 
edifice, dedicated toThomas a Becket, 
and consists of a nave, chancel, 
south aile, and a porch on the north 
side. It has an embattled tower at 
the west end, containing five bolls; 
in the chancel is a painting of our 
Saviour on the cross. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF TIVIOTDALE, 


Tue inhabitants of the wild hills 
of Tiviotdale, are, to this day, found 
to cherish, with deep veneration, the 
superstitions regarding fairies and 
witches which existed amongst their 
fathers, and which they stiti teach 
their children with peculiar reve- 
rence and care. 

Indeed, among those districts in 
Scotland distinguished for such mi- 
raculous occurrences, that of Tiviot- 
dale, and the surrounding country, 
has not been the least remarkable. 
Many of those tales, that have been 
handed down from former genera- 
tions, have already been given to 
the public by Scott and Hogg. Yet 
I have found, during the course of 
my inquiries, that there is still great 
abundance of them not yet recorded, 
preserved among. the older classes; 
for every old wife has her stories of 
fairies and witches, and there are 
even few among them who have pot 
some pretensions to the honour of 
having had personal expericnee of | 
their supernatural power. 
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Of the numberless stories which 
have escaped the writers alluded to, 
and others, the following are a few, 
such as they have been related to 
me, chiefly by old people. I shall 
commence with those which relate 
to fairies. 

There have been from time im- 
memurial at Hawick, during the two 
or three last weeks of the year, mar- 
kets once a week, for the disposal 
of sheep for slaughter, at which the 
greater number of people, both in 
the middle and poorer classes of life, 
have been accustomed to provide 
themselves with their marts. A poor 
man from Jedburgh, whe was on his 
way to Hawick, for the purpose of 
attending one of these markets, as 
he was passing over that side of Ru- 
berslaw which is nearest the Tiviot, 
was suddenly alarmed by a frightful 
and unaccountable noise. The sound, 
as he supposed, proceeded from an 
immense number of female voices ; 
but no objects whence it could come 
were visible. Amidst howling and 
wailing were mixed shouts of mirth 
and jollity ; but he could gather no- 
thing articulate except the following 
words: ‘“ O there's a bairn born, but 
there’s nae surk to put on’t.” The oc- 
easion of this elfish concert, it seem- 
ed, was the birth of a fairy child, at 
which the fairies, with the exception 
of two or three who were discompos- 
ed at having nothiag to cover the 
little innocent with, were enjoying 
themselves with that joviatity usually 
characterestic of suchanevent. The 
astonished rustic, finding himself 
amidst a host of invisible beings, in 
a wild moorland place, and far from 
any human assistance, should as- 
sistance be required, and full of the 
greatest consternation, immediately 
on hearing this expression again and 
again vociferated, stripped off his 
shirt, and threw it down on the 
ground; it was instantly snatched up 
by aninvisible hand,and the wailings 
immediately ceased,but the shouts of 
mirth were continued with increased 
vigour. Being of opinion that what 
he nad done satisfied his invisible 
friends, he lost no time in making 
off, and proceeded on his road to 
Hawick, musing on his singular ad- 
venture. He purchased a sheep, 
which turned out a singularly good 
barvain, and returned to Jedburgh. 
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He had no cause, says the story, to 
regret his generosity in bestowing 
his shirt on the fairies, for every day 
afterwards his wealth multiplied, 
and he continaed till the day of his 
death a rich and prosperous man, 
which, of course, was ascribed by 
his enlightened contemporaries to 
the particular interference of the fai- 
ries, in return for the service he had 
done them, in giving them his tat- 
tered shirt, at a moment when it was 
S@ necessary. 

In ancient times a firm belief was 
extant amongst our ancestors, that 
a custom obtained among the fai- 
ries of taking infants wherever they 
could find them, and depositing their 
own children in their place. It was 
supposed that when tke fairies kid- 
napped a child previously to its be- 
ing baptized (which they always 
endeavour to do), they were more 
unmerciful both to it and to the feel- 
ings of the mother; as in that case, 
in place of another child, they would 
substitate a pig, or an urchin, ora 
skinned or a putrid cat, or some 
sach unseemly creature. If, on the 
contrary, the child was stolen after 
it was christened, they would leave 
in its stead another child. These, 
however, it is said, were invariably 
of a fretful and restless temper, and 
cried almost without intermission, 
so that they could easily be distin- 
guished from human children. 

Certain rules and remedies, no 
less strange than ridiculous, were 
prescribed by skilly auld wives, where- 
by the charms of the faicics might 
be averted. These were much more 
confidently relied on, than those 
that might be resorted to, after their 


neglect had occasioned the loss of a | 


child. An unchristened child, for 
instance, was considered as in the 
most imminent danger, should the 
mother, while on the straw, neglect 
the precaution of having the blue 
bonnet* worn by her husband con- 
Stantly beside her. When a cow 
happened to be seized with any suad- 
den disease (the cause of which was 
usually ascribed to the malignant 
machinations of the fairies,) she was 
said to be e/f-shot, and it was reck- 
oned as much as her life was worth 
not to “ dad Ler wi’ the blue bon- 


* Bonnets were generally worn in Tiviotdale 
60 ox 70 years ago, 
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net.”+ The blue bonnet seems to 
have been equally celebrated for its 
averting intluence, as “a hank o’ 
red thread,” or even the rowan tree, 
or mountain ash, used against the 
charms of witcheraft. Another pre- 
ventative was a stone with a natural 
hole in it, which was suspended by 
a string over the thing that it was 
intended to protect. Though, to this 
day, stones of this description may 
be seen, in some paris of Tiviot- 
dale, suspended over the weavers’ 
web, yet I do not think that they 
were ever so much esteemed fortheir 
reputed eilicacy in this respect as 
the blue bonnet. Of the many sto- 
ries which tell of the sad occurrences 
that have happened in consequence 
of the mother’s neglecting to be pro- 
tected by this last mentioned aunti- 
dote, the following isone; but when, 
or where it happened (though cer- 
tainly inTiviotdale)ido not know :— 
A poor woman having been delivered 
of a fine child, was, for the first two 
or three days after its birth, very 
anxious how to protect it from the 
fairies. Her husband’s blue bonnet 
was, of course, not neglected; but, 
whether from carelessness, after the 
first impressions of danger had left 
her, or whether from a too confident 
reliance in the prowess of her own 
firm resolutions and intrepidity, she 
soon became regardless of the pre- 
caution. She had, however, soon 
cause to repent of her carelessness ; 
for one morning when she awoke, 
she was no less disgusted than fright- 
ened on finding, in her bosom, an 
ugly emaciated creature, with only 
a coarse imitation of human features 
in its face, instead of her own fine 
ruddy-cheeked boy. Like all other 
children of this description, it crivl 
almost without intermission. One 
day, about a month after this event, 
the gudewife having had some werk 
to perform out of doors, she desired 
a tailor, who happened to be in the 
house, to reck the cradle till she re- 
turned. When she had got to some 
distance from the house, the child in 
the cradle whispers very slyly to the 
tailor, ** If you winna tell ma’ matn- 
my, [' play ye a spring on the 
pipes!” Struck almost dumb at hear- 

+“ It's no wordie a dad of a bonnet,” was a 
common phrase used wan expressing 


g coutempt, 
or alluding to any thing mot worth the trouble 
of ci . 
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ing such a proposal from a little 
feeble child, which, till then, had 
never been seen to lift its head from 
the pillow, and never before heard to 
utter a word, the astonished tailor 
confusedly muttered a promise— 
and the little tiny elf, taking a pair 
of beautiful bagpipes out of the cra- 
dle foot, began to play in such har- 
monivous strains as quite enraptured 
him. He, of course, soon discovered 
the nature of his cunning musician ; 
and though quite captivated with the 
music which it produced in so mas- 
terly a manner, yet compelled by 
the dread of allowing such a guest 
to harbour in his friend’s house, while 
it was ip his power to expel it, he 
snatched it from the cradle, and 
tossed it furiously upon a large fire, 
that was then burning on the hearth. 
In the twinkling of an eye, the fairy 
ehild flew up the chimney, exclaim- 
ing at the same instant, iu an impre- 
cating tone, “* Peats® for that ye m- 
fernal tailor.” The rapidity of its 
ascent was such, that it scarcely 
finished this expression when it had 
reached the chimney top, though it 
began when on the fire. 
frightful results of his weil intended 





At these | 


deed, the honest tailor stood aghast | 
and amazed; and if more could be | 


added to his astovishment, it was 


still a little increased, though per- | 


haps a little more agreeably, upon 
discovering the honest people’s child 
lying in the cradle sound asleep, 
which had been conveyed to it by 
unseen hands, 

A story of a woman having been 
taken away by the fairies when a 
child, somewhat similar in some of 
its relations to the preceding, is still 
extant among a few old people, and 
by the greater part of them believed 
to be an incontrovertible truth. It 
was related to me by a Mr. James 
Ruckbie (who, though well stricken 
in years, still retains a considerable 
knack for poetical composition), 
whose veracity none cau impeach. 
He remembers to have scen the wo- 
man when he was ten twelve 
years of age, and he thinks she might 
then be about sixty. I therefore 
conclude, that it must have happen- 
ed, at least the story must have ori- 


urite method of chastising those 
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ginated, upwards ofa hundred years 
ago. Itrunsthus:—The woman,whenr 
a girl of about three years old, was 
diverting herself with her fellow chil- 
dren, when a company of diminutive 
men, dressed in green,saddenly made 
their appearance amongstthem, and 
each of them, all on a sudden, seiz- 
ing her by dierent parts of herclothes 
and body, carried her off. The chil- 
dren who witnessed the loss of their 
companion, immediately betoek 
themselves to flight, and gave the 
alarm to her parents. Upon their 
hearing the account which they gave 
of the matter, they at once concluded 
that their child was carried oii to 
Fairyland, by the fairies. Placing 
implicit faith, however, as was ge- 
nerally done in these days, in reli- 
gious influence, they caused her to 
be remembered in the prayers of no 
fewer than seven* churches. This 
method of attempting her restoration 
was ultimately atteuded with the de- 
sired eflect: one of the ministers to 
whom they applied wasa Mr. Da- 
vidson, minister of Galasheils, an 
eminent and worthy divine, and, like 
the illustrious Dr. Boston, his con- 
temporary and ivtimate acquaint- 
ance (from whom he may, perhaps, 
have got the secret of the knack), 
eminently distinguished in those 
days for his skill in expelling trou- 
blesome spirits from their haunts. 
Mr. Davidson soothed their afflic- 
tion, by telling them that * all the 
devils in Hell should not keep her;” 
and his prediction was soon fulfilled, 
for aday or two afier prayers were 
ollered up for her restoration, she 
was found inaromauntic forest called 


the Plora Wood, eating the bark of 


trees. This wood is about a mile 
below the village of Inverleithen, at 
a short distance from Peebles. When 
they inquired of her where she had 
heen, or what she had been doing, 
she would tell them nothing more, 
than that she was getting milk 
bread trom her mother; and to this 
insignificant answer she always ad- 
hered, She ever alterwards, 
observed to have a melancholy cast 
in her countenance, which my nar- 
rator Cistinetly remembers. He tells 
me also, that, at times, something 
was discovered in her features very 
wild and unnatural. This story was 


an d 


vas, 
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betieved by the whole village, who 
had for their informants eye-wit- 
nesses to the. atfuir—the children 
who were present at the child’s being 
carried off by the fairies, and bs 
whom my narrator has likewise been 
told of it. It can only be accounted 
for in one way, Which seems the 
most probable, The child may have | 
inadvertently strayed from its ‘com- , 
panions, and lost itself in the wood, | 
where it might have subsisted upon 
shrubs and the bark of trees. 

The fairies are represented as hav- 
ing been of an obliging disposition 
towards their earthly neighbours, 
when well treated by them; but | 
when, on the contrary, they were 
treated harshly, they were alike alert 
to show their resentincnt in some 
exemplary manner. A familiarity 
even sometimes subsisted between 
them and those who had the good | 
lack to obtain their favour. When | 
in a working mood, or disposed to 
do their favourites: a service, they | 
would sometitnes perform during the | 
night such pieces of work as they | 
knew would be serviceable. if a | 
miller, for instance, happened to be 
in their favour, they would go into 
his mill (a place where they parti- 
cularly delighted to perform wonder- 
ful feats), and execute as much work 
in one night as the miller himself 
could do in a week. Itis also said, 
that they had ever a great desire tu 
borrow articles of food, for which 
they always made asullicient return, 
often giving many times the quan- 
tity received. Two fairies are said 
to have frequented the farm-house 
of Winningtonrig, in the days of 
yore, that were particularly pointed | 
in this respect.—Besides the stories 
of their generosity, there is one of a 
different description. One summer's 
morning about day-break the people | 
in the house were alarmed with the | 
noise of the bag-pipes in the kitchen. 
On opening the kitchen door, they 
saw their old friends the fairies re- | 
treating up the /umt in great confu- | 
sion, and seemingly much disap- | 


pointed on their mirth being thus in- 
terrupted. For this they took a sin- 
gular method of revenge—the caus- 
ed all the swine, gruntlings, and 
asses about the town to exert their 
harmonious voices to the utmost of | 
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, Sure, 
* voices were restored to their wonted 
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their power during the whole day ; 
and, that this device might annoy 
them still more, they kept continually 
chasing them into the rooms and 
other parts of the house. The dis- 
cordant sounds produced by this 
concert of voeal music was a strik- 
ing contrast to the noise of the bag- 
pipes, with which they were enjoy- 
ing themselves when disturbed by 
the family, and for which they took 
this method of showing their displea- 
Next morning the animals’ 


tone. 

Of that specics of generosity an- 
ciently ascribed to the fairies, the 
following story will enable the rea- 
der to form seme notion: About the 
beginning of harvest, there having 
been a want of meal for shearers’ 
bread in the farm-house of Bedrule, 
a small quantity of barley (being all 
that was yet ripe) was cut down, and 
converted into meal. Mrs. Buck- 
ham, the farmer’s wife, rose carly in 
the morning to bake the bread, and, 
while engaged in baking, a little 
woman, in green costume, came in, 
and, wiih much politeness, asked for 
a loan of a capfal of meal. Mrs. 
Buckham, thought it prudent to 
comply with her request. In a short 
time afterwards the woman in green 
returned with an equal quantity of 
meal, which Mrs. Buckham put into 
the |meal-ark. This meal had such 
a lasting quality, that from ‘it alone 
the gudewife of Bedrule baked as 
much bread as served her own fa- 
mily and the reapers throughout the 
harvest, and when harvest was over 
it was not finished. The great grand- 
children of Mrs. Buckham are still 
living, and fill very respectable sta- 
tions in Selkirk, in whose family, I 
am informed, the legend still 
preserved. 

To multiply such stories as these 
could serve no good purpose. From 
such as I have given, the general te- 
nor of the whole that are yet afloat 
among the older classes may be col- 
lected, for in their leading features 
they are all somewhat similar—-the 
same proneness to the marvellous 
pervading the whole. 

Contrary to my original intention, 
I find that I have extended these 
pages to such a length, as necessa- 
rily touexclude what L intented to 
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have given concerning witches. ‘This 
i shall, in consequence, reserve for 
a future communication, and shall 


finally conclude with a few relations | ca ; 
| direct them in the selection of lucky 


illustrative of the ancient and more 
peculiar habits and customs of the 


inhabitants of T-viotdale.—In the | re 
| of an Invalid, 


mean time, I am, &ce. A. M. 
Hawick, March 24, 1820. 


VARIETIES, 

Lhe Campo Santo, the great Golge- 
tha of Naples.—It is situated on a 
rising ground behind the town, about 
a mile and a half from the gate. 
Within its walls are 366 caverus; 
oue is open every day for jhe recep- 


tion of the dead, the great mass of | 


whom, as soon as the rites of religion 
have been performed, are brought 
here for sepulture. There were fif- 
teen cast in, while we were there; 


men, women, and children, without | 


a rag to cover them; literally fullil- 
ling the words of seriptare, ** As he 
came fvrth out of Lis mother’s womb, 
naked shall he return, to go as he 
came!” TT looked down into this 
frightful charnel-house—-it was a 
shocking sight—a mass of blood and 
xarbage, for many of the bodies had 
been opened at the hospitals. Cock- 
roaches and other reptiles were 


crawling about in. all their glery. | 


* We fat all creatures else to fat us, 
and we fat ourselves for maggots ; 
that’s the end!” We made the sex- 
ton of this dreary abode, who, by the 
way, had been employed in this 
daily work for eleven years, open 
the stone of the next day's grave, 


which had been sealed up for a year. | 


The tlesh was entirely gone ; for, in 


such a fermenting mass, the work of 


corruption must go on swimmingly: 
quick lime is added to hasten the 
process, and nothing seemed to re- 
main, but adry heap of bunes and 
skulls. What must be the feelings 
of those, who can suffer the remains 


of a friend, a sister, a mother, or a | 


wife, to be thus disposed of! Indil- 


ferent as I feel to the posthumous | 


fate of my own remains, Heaven 
grant, that I may at least rest end 
rot alone ; 
horrible a human hash as this! There 


were some women, serving Are Ma 
riey, Within the square, tor the ake 
@arted souls of thei: ftricnd but 


and not be mixed up in so | 
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our arrival took them from this pious 
work, and set them upon some cal- 
culations, connected with us and our 
carriage, and the number of it, to 


numbers in the lottery upon their 
return to Naples !—.Watthew’s Diary 


A Juvenile Hero.—The following 
allecting story is introduced in Louis 
GBuonaparte’s new work on the go- 
vernment of Hulland:—Such was 
the famous battle of Aboukir, whieh 
immortalized Nelson, but ought to 
convince the English that the French 
will have a navy, whenever they set 
seriously aboutit, orrather whenever 
they shall make the attempt. During 
the fatal explosion of the Orient, the 
conduct and death of the young Ca- 
sabianca were deserving of remark. 
This boy, whose age did not exceed 
thirteen, displayed, the utmost acti- 
vity. Stationed among the guns, he 
encouraged the gunners and sailors, 
and when the firing happeved to be 
impeded, in the heat.of the action, 
through excess of zeal and agitation, 
he restored order and tranquillity by 
a coolness which was quite astonish- 
ing for hisage ; he made the gunners 
and sailors sensibie of their inadver- 
tencies, and took care that each gun 
was served with cartridges, suited 
to its calibre. Hedidnot know that 
his father had been mortally wound- 
ed; and when the fire broke out on 
board the Orient, and the guns were 
abandoned, this courageous child re- 
mained by himself, and called loudly 
on his father, to tell him if he could 
leave his post, like the rest, without 
dishonour, ‘The fire was making 
dreadful ravages, yet he still waited 
for his father’s answer, but in vain! 
At length an old sailorinformed him 
of the misfortune of Casabianca, and 
told him, that he was ordered to save 
his son’s life by surrendering. He 
refused, and ran up the gun-room, 
When he perceived his father, he 


threw himself upon him, held him iv 


his close embrace, and declared, that 
he would never quithim. In vain 
his father entreated and threatened 
him ; in vain the old sailor, who felt 
an attachment to his captain, wished 
to render him this last service: “1 
must die-—F will die with my my fa 
ther!” answerer! the cencrous child 


Phere ish imouecnutremanune, 
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ebserved the sailor; “ I shall have 
great difliculty in saving mysclf— 
adieu!” The flame reaching the pow- 
der, the vesscl blew up, with the 
young Casabianca, who in vein co- 
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vered with his body the mutilated 
remains of his father. Such is what 
the old sailor related to General 
Kleber and Louis, on landing at 
Alexandria, 


POETRY. 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED. 


— 


UNIVERSAL PASSION FOR 
QUADRILLING. 
[By H. Smith, Esq. Author of Rejected 
. Addresses.} 
Now is the time for toeing it and heel- 
ing it, a Oy ; 
All are promenading from high to low ; 
Rua, neighbours! run—all London qua- 
drilling it, — : 
Sense and sobriety seem dos a dos. 


ON THE 


King Almack, with his Star and Garter | 


coteries, 


| 


Never coald anticipate such democratic | 


votaries ; 

Citizens and artizans are flirting with 
lerpsichore, 

London is a theatre for capering and 
kickery. 

Payne's first setintended to delight us is; 

3t. Giles’s is St.Luke’s, St. James’s is St. 
Vitas’s; 

Dandies, turning figurautes, think they 
make a clever hit. 

And widow's, weighing forty stone, at- 
tempt to pus de zephyr it. 

Trade, alas! stands still, while trades- 
men are chassezing it, 

Brokers, trom the water-side, are busy 
balance og it 5 

Commodores, with timber toes, are dri- 
ven from their latitudes, 

And lanky Lady Mayoresses, are spraw- 
ling into attit™tes, 

Three black gown y aces, Law, Physic 
and Divinity, 


| 


Walk hand and hand, along the Straud, | 


humming of ** La Poule ; 

Tradesmen quit their counters, Alma 
Mater her latinity, 

Proud again, with Mr. 
more to so to School. 

Ifyou want advice from Law, you'll no- 
thing get from asking it, 

Your lawyer’s not at Westminster, be 
busy pus de hasquing it; 

If you wish to lose a tooth,and go to wait 
for dvawing it, 

Attend your dentist cannot, his demi 
queue de chuting it 

Even while you listen unconscious to my 
ditty, 

Queen ot the 
Kitty 


Payne, once 


seullers and pretty Mi 


Holds up her chequered apron blue, 
with sbupering humility, 

And thinks that she’s glesuding it as 
gracetulas nobility. 


TO THE FULL 


Composed at ten P. M. 18th June, 1819, at 
Sea, near the Coast of New Helland, by 
Dr. P. H. Halloran. 


et Ceelo fulgebat Luna sereno !"" 


MOON, 


* Nox erat ; 


Queen of the Night, whose orb serene 
Lhro’ liquid ether caimly floats ; 
By her is thy mild radiance seen 
On whom my heart with fondness 
doats ! 


Oh! at this hour, when Nature sleeps, 
And Wantand Misery seek repose, 
The hapless Votary wakes and weeps, 
Nor finds an opiate for his woes! 
His wite,his babes, his distant home, 

Still on his tortur’d fancy rush; 
He views around the billowy foam, 
And tears of burning sorrow gush ? 


Yet, midst the fever of soul, 

His heart's reflections never err ; 
But, as the magnet to the pole, 

With trembling fondness turn to her! 


And—do my Anna’s pensive eves 
View thee with kindred thoughts to 
mine ¢ 
Ah! no ;—from distant western skies 
On her meridian splendours shine ! 


Yet tew the hours, and short the space, 
Ere thy mild beams her eye = shall 
cheer ; 


' While in renewed diurnal race 


‘The sun shall shed its fervors here! 


Oh! could’st thou, on thy silver sphere 
luseribed, this heart’s emotions bear ; 

Its vearning hope—its anxious fear— 
Its tond regard—its tender care ; 


Could’st thou, sweet planet, fair and 
calm, 
"To her its taithtul love disclose, 
Pwould yield ber suffering heerta balm 


rreadtlec wre’ rmwell she knows? 
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Bat, no! his heart thon can’st not show, | Amid the seenes that bear of them no 
Still changing in thy nightly range, j qwace.- 6): ’ 
Whose love, whose teuth, in joy or woe, [thought of srilling children who have 
Tu lite or death, can never change ! } sat 
All evening on my knees, and pressed 
my hand, 


DESPONDENCY.—A REVERIE. Their cherub teatures and their ae- 
cents bland— 
"Twas on the evening of an Augnet day, Their innocence —and their antimels 
Aday of clouds and tempest, that I i fate; j 
stood | How soon their flower was cropt, and 
Within the shade of over-arching ' laid below 
wood, 


The tart, were daises spring, and lilics 
My bosom tilled with visions of decay ; blow ! 
Aronnd were strewed the shivered leaves, 
all wet; 
The beughs above were dripping ; and 
the sky 
Threw down the shadows of dcspond- 


[ thought of sunless regions, where the 
; day 
Smiles not, and all is dreariness and 
death ; 
Of weltcring oceans, where the win- 
ter’s breath 
Beats on the emerald ice, and rocky bay; 
L thought me of the eld times--of the 


cneyv,= 
As it all melancholy things were met 
To blast this lower world. f leaned 
my side 


. . ‘ } hails 
Against an oak, and sighed o'er hu- Ofancient castles mouldering to the 
man pride dust— 
I thought of life, and love, aml earthly | Of swords, long used in war, be- 
bliss, = dimin'd with rust, 
Of all we pine for, pant for, and pursue, | Hanging in danky vaults, upon the walls, 
And fowod thei like the mist, or ma- Wuere coffincd warrigrs rest, amid 
tin dew, the night 
Fading to nothinguess ia Time's abyss Of darkuess, never tinged by morning 
Our fathers—where are they? ‘The moss | light. 
is green 


The unsheltered cattle lowed upon the 
plain ; 
The speckled frog was leaping ‘mid 
the grass, 
Down to the lakelet’s edge, whose 
breast of glass 
Was wrinkled only by the tardy rain. 


Upon the tablet that rocords their | 
worth ; 
They have co-mingled with their pa- 
rent earth, 
And only in our dreams of yere are seen, 
Our visions of the by-past, which have 


+ . ° 
' " dl, ‘ a F Dim was the aspect of the sullen sky ; 
Fo _ Ae wandering ‘mid the buried The night scowled gloomier down :-—I 
ead. 


could not throw 
From off my heart the weary weight 
tace, of woe, 
Breathing.and like-life, breathless now But loathed the world, and coveted to 
and cold; 
I heard their voices issuing from the 
mould, 


I thought of men, who looked upon my 


aie ; 
Bekoldivg only in the earth and air 
Omens ot desolation and despair! 


REBUS AND ANSWERS. 
—< 


Aaswer, hy J. Tugg,of Charmouth, to Ig- A Rebus, by T. Hardcastle, of Ottery St. 


notus's Rebus, inserted May 1 Mary. 
Your first and second join'd with care, | Tue Drunkard’s joy, pray first set down 
Will POWDERHAM CASTLE plain An island, next, of great renown ; 
declare. Then add to these what all men love; 
a ee ee a ae The emblem of purity above 
Pgh icigeattseedne names 2 Must next be found ; to these anite 
That which | use whene’er i write; 
Vlittle fruit, oft eat by you; 
What many strive for, bring to view ; 
inswer, by J. G. 7. of Charmouth, to J. | A warlike instrument anite; 
Clarke's Reius, inserted April 17. VW hat misers give, when joined by you, 
Te | your answer rightly cness, Ny we a a ge ty he wae 
\ REBLS will the same ea pre vb \ leadk r brave, whose hononred name 
. Funobled Albion's glorious fame, 
1. Pesdle. of Ottery St. Mar + the When Gallia’s bravest men were slain, 


On Waterloo’s trimayphant plaim 
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